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ENGLISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


~S P By C. R. Fay. “This brilliant and 
aw engaging volume. It is not designed 
to conduct with safety a dull and 

stupid man through a dull and stupid 

examination. Its object is to inspire the 

young student with a sense of the signi- 
ficance and the excitement of his subject, 
covering in its sweep and range far more 
of the best activities and finest achieve- 
ments of Englishmen than the political 
history has learnt at  school.’”’—John 
Maynard Keynes in the Economic Journal. 
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TWO WAYS OF LIFE 


By W. J. Lindal. “Many have attempted 
similar treatises, but in my opinion no other 
writer anywhere in the world has equalled 
Mr. Lindal as exponent of those principles 
for which we fight.”"—W. A. Deacon in 
C.B.¢ broadcast. $1.75. 


THE RYERSON 


PRESS 


\\y, BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
WORKER 


By E. Wight Bakke. A study of the am- 
bitions, social relations, and practices of 
unemployed workers. This volume is one 
result of eight years of research by Pro- 
fessor Bakke and his staff at the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. 
$5.00. 


CITIZENS 
WITHOUT WORK 


By E. Wight Bakke. In this book the 
conclusions of Professor Bakke’s— entire 
study are focused on two issues: the effects 
of unemployment on the self reliance of 
workers and their families; and the social 
services designed to reduce the unemployed 
worker’s difficulties. $3.75. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Practice of Clinical Psychology by Stanley 


D. Porteus, Director, Psychological 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

This book gives a clear, composite picture of 
clinical psychological practice. It represents, 
in the main, one man’s experience—but not one 
man’s work. Dr. Porteus’ experience extends 
back twenty-seven years and has been gained in 
three countries: (1) in Australia, where he 
conducted the first mental clinic ever held there; 
(2) in Vineland, New Jersey, where he was 
director of research; (3) in Hawaii. He has 
also conducted several expeditions to Africa and 
Australia, making a study of primitive man’s 
mentality. 

The chapter dealing with children is especially 
important in view of the great interest nowa- 
days in remedial teaching, particularly of read- 
ing and number work. 


Clinic, 


589 pages Price $3.60 


W. J. GAGE & 


Crime and its Treatment, Social and Legal 
Aspects of Criminology by Arthur Evans Wood, 
Professor of Sociology, and John Barker Waite, 
Professor of Criminal Law, University of 
Michigan. 

Besides containing a full and fresh treatment 
of sociological material this book has an original 
feature, the inclusion of a considerable section 
dealing with the legal aspects of crime. 

The traditions of law, and the findings of 
modern social science, sometimes conflict. 
Readers of this book will find discussion, such 
as that on the status of punishment, which 
departs from mere legal tradition and accords 
with points of view found in modern psychology 
and sociology. 


750 pages Price $3.85 
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FAIR CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD- 
WHy Not? 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL STANDARDS IN EDUCATION 


\ the bulky volume of the Sirois Report con- envisaged education as spreading out into such 
| taining the Commission’s recommendations, fields as technical, military and agricultural 

short chapter of three pages is all that is training, the activities of museums and libraries, 
devoted to the subject of education. Most of | the furtherance of research, and even the pro- 
his space is taken up with explaining why — vision of popular recreation and culture. In 
ducation cannot be treated on all fours with — this widening field, each Province has gone for- 
ther social services for whose development ward in its own way. At the same time, 
he Report recommends sweeping changes in Canada’s consciousness of her nationhood has 
Wominion-Provincial relations. Seventy-five increased, and therefore differences between 
years ago, education as a public service was province and province in the development of 
expressly assigned by the British North education have become more noticeable, and at 
\merica Act to provincial jurisdiction. Each the same time less palatable to the democratic 
Province in Canada has the right to decide for spirit. “Equality of opportunity” is generally 
itself how many and what kind of schools it recognized as the foundation of a_ healthy 
hall provide, how the teachers shall be democracy. No public educational system de- 
ippointed and paid, and what kind of instruc- vised has yet achieved perfect equality of 
tion shall be given. The Dominion Govern- opportunity; but we are constantly striving to 
ment has no authority (except in certain minor do away with the more obvious inequalities, as 
fields) over education; and Canada does not the provision of facilities widens. One of the 
possess at Ottawa anything comparable with more obvious inequalities to-day is the variation 
the Federal Office of Education at Washington of educational facilities from province to prov- 
in the United States, which provides a national ince, from district to district, and from town to 
entre of information and advice. This strict country in Canada. Is there any reason why 
lecentralization of educational powers is not the accident of a boy or girl’s birth on a farm 
nly in line with democratic tradition in all on the prairies or in a town in Ontario should 
\nglo-Saxon countries, but is reinforced by determine his or her chance of a good edu- 
he constitutional safeguards set up to protect cation? 
racial and religious minorities in Canada. Each 
’rovinee claims therefore the absolute right to How Much on Education? As a people, 

trol “the instruction of the young during Canadians attach great importance to education ; 


heir formative years”. and they have given much of their energies to 
in 1867, when this principle was laid down _ providing it for their children. The quality of 


the Dominion Constitution, education was a education must be measured in terms of its 
uch less elaborate social service than it has results; but the amount of education can be 
«come since. It comprised mainly elementary measured in terms of money spent on it. Here 
lucation ; there was little provision of higher are, for comparison, some figures showing what 
ication at the public expense; and no-one Canadians spend on an average per annum on 
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education and other “‘amenities”’ of life: 
Gross 

Expenditure Per Head 

..$150-million $13.3 


(news- 


On Education 


Materials 
papers, magazines, books) 100-million 
Motor Goods and 


Reading 


Services 300-million 
Liquor and Tobacco vee 91 Y-million 
Churches 70-million 
Cinemas 


New 


Lic ences 


Eee e aes 30-million 
Radio Sets and 

15-million 
Advertising (writing, pre- 


paring, publishing and 


displaying advts. ) 150-million 13.3 


In time of peace, education absorbs about 


one-fifth of all public expenditure—Dominion, 
provincial and municipal combined; in  war- 
time, on the other hand, Canada is spending 
in a single year the equivalent of more than 
three times the capital value of all her schools 
and universities—which is estimated at about 
$600-million. The adduced 


by those in authority when any educational 


main argument 
reform involving fresh expenditure is pressed 
for, takes the form of the following question: 
The 


figures given above show that money is forth- 


“Where is the money to come from?” 


coming to almost any extent when necessity or 
The 


necessary for War are found without a mur- 


inclination demands it. extra millions 
mur, though a little of the same extra millions 
are grudged for education in peacetime. Thus 
the whole problem in normal times can be 
reduced to the fact that the public must be 
convinced of the necessity, before the money 
can be found. The following facts are offered 
as a contribution to the proof of that necessity, 
here and now, in Canada. 

In 1937 there were 2,187,000 children en- 
rolled in our public day schools.* The average 
attendance on any given day is about six- 
About 


sevenths of this number. 


two out of 


The 


ulliversitices ) 1S 


money spent on schools of all sorts (other 
than derived from the following 


sources 
85% from local school taxes, 
13% from provincial grants, 


ye 


2% from Dominion Government. 
“In private schools the total enrolment (1938) was 


under 34,000. 


every three children between the ages oi 
and nineteen are at school on any given 
and the average child receives in all about 
years of schooling. Some 4% of our chi 
leave school before they have mastere« 
“r’s”; 0O% 


standard ; 45% spend at least one year on 


three reach high school ent: 
school work; nearly 20% finish high sc! 
12% go beyond high school; and 3% gradu: 
from the universities. These are nationa 
ures; but as soon as we turn to analysing e« 
cation by Provinces separately, astonishing 


5 


differences of standard and achievement appear, 


Partial Compulsory Schooling. 
first place, only seven out of the nine Provinces 
make attendance at school compulsory by law 
In Quebec there is no School Attendance Act, 
and fees are charged to those parents who can 
afford to pay them. This Province has two dis 
tinct and independent school systems, one for 
Roman Catholics and the other for non-Romai 
Catholic elements in the Province. The teach 
ing in the Catholic schools is undertaken larg 
ly by religious teachers. 

New Brunswick has a system of local optior 
Thus, in the 
larger towns, by special legislation, attendance 


in regard to school attendance. 


at school is compulsory up to fourteen years of 
But in rural districts children can onl) 


age. 


be compelled to attend school for sixty per 


cent. of the school term. Similarly, Princ 
Edward Island, although it was the second 
Province in Canada to adopt the principle of 
compulsory school attendance, only requires 
children to attend for seventy-five per cent. of 
the school term, except in Charlottetown and 
Summerside, where attendance is full-timc 


The upper age limit for compulsory scho 


attendance is twelve in the rural districts ot! 
New Brunswick, where the voters have adopted 


Nova 


Manituba, and seven towns of New Brunswick; 


compulsion; fourteen in rural Scotia, 
fifteen in Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatclu 
wan and Prince Edward Island; and sixteen 1 
()ntario, the towns and cities of Nova Scotia 
and certain urban districts of New Brunswic! 


In all cases a child is freed from further atte: 
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after he has attained a certain standard; 
in Ontario, matriculation or its equivalent. 


Retrenchment During Depression. 
ding to the Sirois Report, “expenditures 
from before the first 


education increased 


\orld War—indeed, from the beginning of 
century—in almost exactly the same ratio 
| Government expenditures, until the early 
the brunt of 
lepression, retrenchment; and total budgets 


ties. Education then bore 


re cut by one-sixth.* There has been some 
xpansion since 1936, but the total expenditure 
s still (1939 estimates) some ten million dol- 
lars below the 1930 peak, and the ratio of edu- 
ition expenditure to all Government expendi- 
ires has fallen from roughly 15% during the 
rst thirty years of the century, to 11% in 
1937, and somewhat less currently. Since 
local Governments bear more than three-quar- 
ters of the total cost of education, the most 
vere cuts in expenditure have occurred in the 
lepressed areas. Yet it is in these areas that 

is perhaps most necessary to maintain stan- 
lards of education.” The expenditure on edu- 
‘ation per head of the population varies greatly 
rom province to province, as the following 
figures show: 


Expenditure on 
ation per head 1930 
$14.48 
16.55 
14.03 
12.81 


1937 
$12.47 
12.14 
12.01 
9.63 
8.72 
7.78 
7.24 
6.08 
5.90 


population in British Columbia 
do. Alberta 

do. Ontario 

do. Manitoba 

do. Saskatchewan 

do. Nova Scotia 

do Quebec* 

do. New Brunswick . 
do Prince Edward Is. 


all average over the whole country, $49 
spent on each pupil in Canadian schools 


1938—a sum which is $6.00 lower than the 


(hus in Saskatchewan the total paid in salaries 


1930 to 
The total salaries paid to rural 


teachers was reduced from $8-million in 
1934. 
rs in Saskatchewan fell from over $4'4-million 
29 to under $2-million in 1934. 


contributions of the Church and of private 


llion in 


Quebec make direct comparison with edu- 
il expenditures of other Governments impossible. 


level which had been already exceeded by two- 
thirds of the States of the U.S.A. as long ago 
as 1934. Only two Canada 
(Ontario and British Columbia) can take rank 
in the upper half of the American States in 


Provinces of 


present pupil expenditure, while four Provinces 
(Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick) must rank in the 
lowest quartile of the American States. 


Variations in Teachers’ Pay. The chief 
item of educational expenditure is teachers’ 
salaries. Broadly speaking, the more you pay 
the teacher, the better is the teaching that you 
Most educational progress in civilized 
countries has taken the form of increasing and 


get. 


improving school buildings and equipment on 
the one hand, and of making the teaching pro- 
fession attractive to the highest kind of ability 
on the other hand, by means of raised status 
and higher pay. In Canada, the payment of 
teachers to-day is in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion on the variations 
between town and country, and from province 


account of extreme 
to province. Altogether, there are about 
64,000 lay teachers (1937-38 estimates) in our 
public schools in Canada, and of these: 
Over 32% receive less than $600 p.a. 

(or $50 per month). 
$900 p.a. 

(or $75 per month). 
Over 73% receive less than $1200 p.a. 


(or $100 per month). 


Over 60% receive less than 


According to the Report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
“to put it bluntly, more than half the teachers 
in Canada live at the lowest level of self-sup- 
porting penurious existence”. From the same 
source, it is calculated that: 


Over 10,000 teachers are paid less than the mean legal 
minimum wage ($460 p.a.) for juvenile female 
workers in industry. 

Over 19,000 teachers are paid less than the legal 
minimum wage ($602 p.a.) for experienced women 
in industry. 

About 25,000 teachers are paid less than the girls who 
are employed ($713 p.a.) to bind up the text- 
hooks which are used in schools. 

Nearly 37,000 teachers (about 62% of all Canadian 
lay teachers) are paid less than the legal minimum 
wage for unskilled factory workers ($933 p.a.). 
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\bout 53,500 teachers (over 85% of all Canadian lay 


teachers) are paid less than skilled Union work- 


men 
The comparison in each case is between teach- 
ers and workers employed for a full year of 50 
weeks of 44 Many 


workers do not secure this amount of work each 


working hours each. 
year ; but although employed teachers work for 
the full year, there are thousands of certificated 
To the 
enquiry why should a skilled worker—e.g. a 


~ 


teachers who do not secure positions. 
sheet metal worker—in full employment be paid 


more than 87% of 


oly tf 


poor sheet metal worker might spoil good tin.” 


Canadian teachers, the 


Report suggests a simply reply: “A 


women teachers 
is deplorable. Over 8,000 of these (nearly all 
in the Province of Quebec) earn less than $400 


The economic condition of 


p.a. In the Protestant schools of Quebec, out 
of 459 1937-38, 407 


female teachers and their average salary was 


rural teachers in were 


$429 p.a. Taking the country as a whole, some 
S¢ 


55% of women teachers are now paid less than 
the average commencing salary of women rural 
teachers in England, Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land and New Zealand. To quote again from 
the C.T.F. 


which the $40 a month woman teacher pays 


Report: “What are the shifts by 


her railway fares, her dentist’s bill, her room 
and board, her Church offering, her newspaper 
boy, her Summer-school charges ; and buys her 
hats, coats, stockings, shoes, postage stamps, 
Xmas presents, vocational incidentals, aprons, 
mitts, spectacles, shoe-laces and innumerable 
other things which are the common right of 
ordinary working people in this country?” 
More than 75% of the teachers in Canada 
are women; yet the condition of the remaining 
25% who are men teachers is also bad, except 
Thus, 38% 


of all Canadian men teachers receive less for 


in a few favoured urban centres. 


their services than the minimum annual wage 
A still larger 
proportion are not paid enough to enable them 


of an unskilled factory labourer. 


to marry and bring up a family in reasonable 
comfort. Thus, assuming that a man and wife 
without children (and with no car, no expen- 
sive holidays and no major medical costs) 
require an income for the most modest stan- 


dard of living of $1,068 per year, we 

that no less than 44% of Canadian male t 

ers are not paid enough to reach this stan 
On a similar reckoning, and allowing for 
additional costs involved in the bringing up oj 
children, we find that some 52% cannot afford 
to raise one child; about 59% cannot afford to 
two and 


raise about 65% cannot 


afford to raise three children. Only about 35° 


children ; 
of Canadian men teachers are able by the ordin 
ary living standards of the present day to raise 
an average-sized family in conditions ranging 
from frugality to easy comfort. The serious 
aspect of all this is that teachers in general 
are above the average level of intelligence, and 
rank high in physical soundness in the com 
munity. From an eugenic point of view, ther 
more, some of the best stock in the country is 
being held back from making its contribution 
to the population of the future. It is hardly 
surprising to find that teaching is such an un 
attractive vocation that to-day only one in 
every thirty-seven university graduates enters 
the educational profession. 


How Much is a_ Teacher Worth? 
Teachers’ salaries usually start relatively low 
and 


rise by regular increments to a stated 


maximum.* Unfortunately there are very wick 


differences between the increment. schedules 


in different districts. Take, for example, th 
teachers—male, 
In Sydney, 


Nova Scotia, a young teacher’s salary will ris 


schedule of “public school 


highest certification, non-degree”. 


$350 in eleven years ; while in the neighbouring 
district of Sydney Mines, it rises only $50 i1 
ten years. In Charlottetown a teacher’s salary 
will rise $125 in five years, bringing him to a 
maximum of $975 per annum. In Toronto his 
salary will increase $1,200 in twelve years, 
reaching a maximum of $2,800. On the othe: 
hand, it will take a teacher in Windsor twenty 
three years to gain the increment of $1,300 
which will bring him to his maximum of $2,000 

i.e. $600 


Again, the teacher in 


short of Toronto’s maximum 


] 


Montreal reaches his 


maximum in four years, but his maximun 


"However, 49% of all Canadian teachers re 
less than $770 p.a. without provision for increm 
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$1,700. It is indeed reasonable to suppose 
“the teacher joins the staff young, inex- 
ienced, and too immature for heavy admin- 
itive or supervisory responsibilities. Experi- 
e, poise and power come with years; he 
s more for the public, and does that better’’. 
t how much more is he worth? Each city 
wers this question differently ; and the ditf- 
ences are so great as to indicate that there 
be no measure of the teacher’s real worth. 
(hese enormous variations are due in part 
the differences in the tax-paying ability of 
nine Provinces of Canada. Thus Ontario 
ne possesses 48% of the taxable income of 
whole Dominion; and its salary bill for 
ichers is naturally far the highest—although 
height is not in exact proportion to its 
On the the 


and are 


ome. other hand, Maritime 


rovinces Saskatchewan seriously 


leficient in tax-paying ability, and therefore 


ve to carry an educational burden really 


ond their ability, though far short of their 


eeds in terms of population. 


Less Schooling for Rural Children. 
broadly speaking, the children of parents liv- 
ng in a rural area of Canada do not have as 
good educational opportunities as the children 
parents living in urban areas. Thus, the 
rural children : 
are taught by less well paid teachers, 
attend school for a shorter period of 
years, 
are less likely to attend high school, 
chance of benefiting from 


have less 


health inspection, 
have less chance of attending a univer- 


sity. 


(here are plenty of facts to bear out these 

tements. For instance, the average salary 

{ teachers in one-roomed rural schools (1937) 
as follows: 


$600 per annum 
500 - 
450 “ 
Edward Is. 425 “ 
Brunswick 420 
ec (1938) 297 


itchewan .. 


(lay women teachers only ) 


Pag 


Is there not a connection between these fig- 
ures and the following table,® showing the low 
one-roomed rural 


proportion of teachers in 


schools who possess university degrees ? 
One-roomed 
City schools 
494% 


eilican 
IG 


rural schools 
SR oes saricibicinactunctcipeetion 1% 
Alberta 
Manitoba 
British Columbia 


59% 

71% 

Can the isolated, under-paid and less qualified 
one-roomed rural school teacher be expected to 
train the future citizens of Canada according 
to the standard that the present crisis in Can- 
ada’s affairs demands ? 

Again, at all ages, there is a higher propor- 
tion of urban than of rural children attending 
school. Thus the census of 1931 showed that 
of all children between the ages of 7 and 14 in 
Canada, 9.1% in rural areas, and only 4.6% 
And in the 
same year, 4.77% of all country folk above the 


in urban areas, were not at school. 


age of ten were illiterate (i.e. unable to read), 
as compared with 2.32% of townsfolk. But the 
difference between urban and rural standards 
of education becomes most marked when the 
high school level is reached—especially in the 
case of boys. Thus, of all boys of high school 
age (15 to 19), the percentage actually attend- 
ing school is as follows: 

Rural 


Prince Edward Island ........ 20% 
PEOWG SOG ccc ccccscessennsisscscere 24Y.% 


</ 


Urban 
41% 
39% 

New Brunswick ................:0 21% 44% 

11% 34% 

Ontario V, 48% 

Manitoba ( 


50% 


Quebec 


lag 
€ 


5 
Saskcatche wa ......<0ccr.csesccsosess ( 53 
c 


5 
wv) 
1% 


Alberta 
British Columbia .............. 


46% 
44% 


For Canada as a whole .... 21% 

Thus, of town boys in this age group, two 
in every five are at school; while of country 
boys, only one in every five. 


Patchy School Hygiene. It is much the 
same story with regard to health inspection in 
schools. According to Dr. A. E. Grauer’s study 
of Public Health, prepared for the Sirois Com- 


‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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mission (1939), “As far as school hygiene is 
concerned, there is on the whole good medical 
inspection in the primary schools in urban 
areas, and health units, with the service usually 
much poorer in rural areas. In the secondary 
and higher levels of schooling, medical inspec- 
tion is spotty. More extensive medical exam- 
ination in the schools is, however, not enough. 
With the growth of medical knowledge, a press- 
ing need is for more intensive examinations. 
The early symptoms of many serious ailments 
can only be discovered by a _ thoroughgoing 
examination, such as is not ordinarily given in 
the schools at the present time. To sum up, 
provision for school hygiene is hit-and-miss 
Canada.” the 
absence of any universal system of health in- 


throughout Once again, in 
spection in Canadian schools, there is found 
the greatest variation of practise from province 
to province. Up to date only two provinces, 
(British Columbia and New Brunswick) have 
put into force legislation making health inspec- 
tion of school children compulsory and uni- 
versal. In the other seven Provinces legis- 
lation is not compulsory, but only permissive. 
in physical examination of 
school children is made by the Public Health 


nurses attached to the health services of the 


Thus Quebec, 


larger cities and to the thirty-six health units. 
In Ontario, the Public Health Act permits 
any school board to make an agreement with 
the Board of Health of any municipality, to 
provide a school health programme ; and there 
exists adequate school health supervision in 
approximately 145 municipalities in Ontario, 
of which 50 might be described as rural areas. 
In Manitoba, Alberta, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, power is given to the local 
health authorities to undertake medical inspec- 
tion of school children; but there is no com- 
pulsion to use this power, although in many 
cases it has become a matter of routine to do 
so. Thus, in Prince Edward Island, the duty 
of inspecting schools and school children is 
entrusted to four district nurses. It is part 
but only part—of the duties assigned to twelve 
public health nurses in Nova Scotia and ten 
public health nurses in Saskatchewan ; the lat- 
ter manage to examine annually about ten per 


Page 


In Alb 


medical inspection of school children is 


cent of the school population. 


ducted by some of the school boards, \ 
may, if they wish, transfer this responsil)i! 
to local boards of health—e.g. 


Calgary. 


as is don 


The whole situation with regard to hx 
inspection of school children is thoroughly 


anomalous. For what is education without 


health? Lacking mental or physical soundness. 


children cannot take proper advantage of edu 
cation. Many of the millions of dollars poured 


out on providing schooling are wasted, because 
the school authorities make no provision to 
ensure that their pupils have good eyesight, 
sound hearing and teeth, strong lungs, well 
developed physique, and absence of serious 
disease. And why should the advantage of 
systematic health inspection be granted arbi 
trarily to children who happened to be born 
in certain districts of Canada—especially cer 
tain towns—while they are denied to other 
children, who happened to be born in country 
districts ? 


Narrow Entry to Universities. A simila: 
contrast is provided by the opportunities for a 
university education. There is no complet 
record of university students according to th: 
location of their homes; but the situation at 
the University of Manitoba indicates that young 
people in towns are much more likely to attend 
University than young people in the country 
Thus in 1936-37, only 18.6% of the students 
enrolled at the University of Manitoba canx 
from parts of the Province outside of greate 
Winnipeg. Undoubtedly the cost of a univer 
sity education (which has substantially rise: 
in the last decade) largely accounts for this 
How can the parents of a child from the farm 
afford, unaided, such costs as the $285 p.a 
which they must spend on his or her tuition, 
board and lodging, at the University of Sas 
katchewan ; the $320 p.a. at the University of 
Alberta; or the $325 p.a. at the Universit) 
British Columbia; much less the $480 p.a. 
the University of Toronto, and the $515 p.a. 
at McGillUniversity? Nor is the deficiency 
made good by an adequate system of scho! 


Fight 





, 


s. In Canada, 2,368 students (or 10% 
e total) are assisted to the tune of $270,000 

This may be compared with the 20,518 
(or nearly 42% of the total) in 
iin, who are assisted to the tune of $6%- 


ents 


ion p.a.? 

(he narrower opportunities for a univer- 
education that young country people enjoy 

Canada, reflects itself in the shortage of cer- 
professional services, such as those of doc- 

In 

larger Canadian cities, we have one doctor 


rs and dentists, in our country districts. 


r every 644 inhabitants ; but outside the cities, 
one for every 1,350 inhabitants. One of 
reasons for this discrepancy is the compara- 
ly small proportion of medical students 
» come from the towns, villages, and farms. 
or it is these, rather than students raised in 
city, who would be more likely to practise 
the smaller centres, where doctors are rela- 


ely scarce. 


Why Not a National Standard? The 
regoing facts point to but one conclusion 
hat in Canada to-day, we are very far from 
the of 


pportunity for our children. 


pproaching ideal equal educational 
Lucky indeed 
re those parents who can afford to choose to 
e ina rich Province, where economic depres- 

n does not cut down educational expenditure, 
keep teachers short of their pay; where 
hooling is free and compulsory up to matric- 
ulation standard; where the health of the chil- 
il is inspected every year ; where a university 

s close at hand, and access to it is not beyond 
ir means. But how many Canadian parents 
thus privileged to-day? And how many 
hildren suffer because their parents lack these 
privileges? Such inequalities are incompatible 
true democracy; and they will remain a 
upon Canada’s educational record, until 
national standard can be set, below which 
irea—even the most deficient in tax-paying 
lity—will be allowed to fall. It 


respect that the recommendations on education 


is in this 


titained in the Sirois Report prove most dis- 


inting. The pronouncement of the Report 


Higher Education in Canada, 1936-38. Dominion 
u of Statistics (1939), pp. 14, 20. 
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on this subject® is so halting that it deserves 
to be quoted in full: 


“Many representations have been made to us” 
(say the Commissioners) “that financial help should 
“be extended by the Dominion to the Provinces, for 
“various purposes, such scholarships, technical 
“training, grants to be used for general educational 
“purposes, provided that the Provinces did not reduce 
“their own expenditure on education. These repre- 
“sentations appear to have been inspired largely by 
“consternation at the reductions in educational expendi 
“ture which certain Provinces, under the stress of 
“the depression, have felt compelled to make. Jt has 
“even been contended that the Dominion is bound to 
“see that there is equal educational opportunity (as 
“far as ts practicable) for every Canadian child. We 
“have the deepest sympathy for these views, which 
“have been advanced by many of the organizations 
“most closely associated with education in Canada, 
“and we share to the full the regret that, especially 
“in recent years, education has been terrtbly neglected 
“in many of the poorer parts of the country, and that 
“wholly disproportionate sacrifices have been imposed 
“on those who have devoted their lives to this impor- 
“tant public service. But the representations appear 
“to us to go too far in denying the right of each 
“Province to decide the relative importance of expendi- 
“ture on education and expenditure on other com- 
“peting services Our financial proposals aim at 
“placing every Province in a position to discharge its 
“responsibilities for education (on a scale which is 
“within the means of the people of Canada) if it 
“chooses to do so. Once this position is established, 
“it seems to us best that education, like every other 
“form of welfare service in a democratic community, 
“should have to fight fer its life, and that a generous 
“provision for the education of the children of the 
“nation should depend not on any arbitrary constitu- 
“tutional provision, but on the persistent conviction of 
“the mass of the people that they must be ready to 
“deny themselves some of the good things of life in 
“order to deal fairly by their children. Hence we do 
“not think that it would be wise or appropriate for 
“the Dominion to make grants to the Provinces ear- 
“marked for the support of general education”. 


The 


above 


as 


I have italicized in the 


ill the 


“deepest sympathy” which the Commissioners 


which 


passages 


pronouncement consort with 


feel for the cause of education. They express 


sentiments which would have been applauded 
by those who, a hundred years ago, opposed the 
very principle of universal compulsory educa- 
tion, and who would have left the provision of 
education to be based on “the voluntary prin- 
ciple”—which is a polite way of saying “devil 
take the hindmost’”. For comparison with the 
the 
following passage from the Brief presented by 


Commissioners’ attitude we may quote 


the Canadian Teachers’ Federation to the recent 
abortive Conference at Ottawa, on the Sirois 


Report : 


SVol. II, 


Recommendations, pp. 50-51. 
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“The values of education are imponderable; so 
much so that in a Province whose citizens spend nine 
millions on education and nine and one-half millions 
on alcoholic liquors, it may never the less be politically 
impracticable to increase support for education. That 
is why it may become very important, in the not remote 
future, that the Parliament of Canada should be able 
to reinforce Provincial effort in education with funds 
supplied from taxes, indirect and less vexatious to the 
public than those available to the Provinces. An all- 
weather road to town, or a hospital within driving 
distance, are values which the least philosophical 
citizen understand For these he will readily 
For educational expenditures he cannot 
same practical return. For an 
educational expenditures he cannot perhaps see any 
specific return at all. Conversely, a reduction in 
educational expenditures may have such indirect and 
delayed effect that he sees no effects at all, other than 
1 reduction in his tax bill. If educational service, is, 
then, to be steadily ex panded (and the age demands 
it), it must be expanded from those revenues which 
the Canadian Parliament can raise through indirect 
taxation with a careful regard for ability to pay.” 


can 


pay taxes 


see the increase in 


This is part of an argument in favour of a 
modification of Section 93 of the British North 
\ct, the 


ernor-General in Council, in consultation with 


\merica which would enable Gov- 


and with the consent of the Provinces, to make 
such grants-in-aid to education as may from 
time to time be found necessary. The Federa 
control whatever 


tion adds the proviso “no 


should be vested in the Federal Government, 
other than that required to assure the proper 
accounting of moneys advanced: that is to say, 
the Federal Government will leave unrestricted 
the rights of each Province to contr 1 such mat- 
ters as the units of education administration, 
certification, appointment and dismissal of 
curricula, and text-books.” 


Wales 


were 


teachers, 
In England and 


some $225-million 


S 


during 1937, 

out of the 
National Treasury as grants-in-aid to local edu- 
With this national 


paid 


cation authorities. erant- 
in-aid system is to be connected the fact that 
British teachers enjoy a national salary scale, 
salary of 
20% 


giving men teachers 
$1,481 p.a 


of Canadian men teachers) : 


an average 
(a standard reached by only 
and women teach- 
ears an average of $1,128 p.a. (a standard 
reached by just over 20% of Canadian women 
teachers) : also the fact that school attendance 
is universal and compulsory; that health inspec 
tion of school children is universal and com 


pulsory ; and that 42% of all university students 
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receive scholarship assistance, in some form or 
other. 

However, the Sirois Report recognizes that 
some Dominion grants in aid of higher edy- 
cation be desirable, “ 


may to safeguard ang 


stabilize certain phases of education which ar 
believed to be of peculiar national importance 

Thus, they say that “it is conceivable that even 
the Provinces might welcome a small Dominion 


grant for their universities, made contingent on 


the maintenance over a period of some years of 


the Provincial grant to the same institution, 
and on the preservation of high academic 
standards”. Possibly such Dominion grants 
might also assist to preserve the tradition of 


academic freedom in those Provinces which 
appreciate it less than does the nation as 

whole. Furthermore, the Sirois Report sug 
gests that Dominion grants might be made in 
aid of scientific research, and perhaps in aid 
of the establishment of a National Library in 
Canada. Is it conceivable that these desirabk 


ie a ; Nesatiaille a 
objectives are of more ‘peculiar nationa 


importance” than elementary and secondary) 


education ? 


Small (v.) Large Units of Administra- 
tion. While under existing circumstances the 
little 
levelling up educational standards as between 


Dominion Government can do towards 


province and province, there remains the task 
of lessening within each province the disparity 
between rural and urban standards. The prob 


lem here is mainly one of administration 


Under the vigorous democratic tradition of 


old-time settlers, each local district was 


responsible for providing its own schools, 


deciding through its elected board of trustees 
what teachers were to be appointed, how much 
This 


system of small units of administration, how 


they were to be paid, and so forth. 


ever natural in the beginning, has gradually 


in spite of various improvements—become out 


of-date. First of all, there is great disparity 


in the financial resources of different rural 


school districts; assessable wealth varies so 


much that some districts are forced to levy at 


a rate twenty times higher than that which 
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ifficient for others. Secondly, in these rural 
ricts little provision could be made _ for 
mdary education. Thirdly, the conditions 
mployment of teachers are less good and 
e variable than in the towns, in spite of 
fact that a larger proportion of the average 
ral school budget goes to the teacher in rural 
tricts, leaving less to be spent upon equip- 
nt, health 


urthermore, the majority of 


services and school supplies. 


le cal be ards 


scant means of suit- 


\)SSESS judging the 
ility of applicants for the position of teachers 
their schools. Fourthly, the maintenance 

each separate district of its own administra- 
tive machinery in the shape of school boards, 


bank 


neconomical. 


cretaries, accounts and audits, is 
All these disadvantages were 

uch accentuated by the effects of the economic 
depression of 1929-34. In the 


neces particularly the enormous reductions in 


Prairie Prov- 
educational expenditure brought about by crop 
failures and low agricultural prices served to 
mphasize the inefficiency of small adminis- 
trative and financial units. Consequently there 
arose a demand for amalgamation of these 
smaller units into larger, more economical units. 
Experiments in this direction have been tried 
in Alberta, Manitoba and British Columbia; 
and in the first-named Province these experi- 
ments have been developed into a complete 
Provineial reorganization. Before this reform 
movement took shape in 1935, the Government 

\lberta had made enquiry and discovered 
hat in their Province: 

Teachers’ salaries were in arrears to the 
tune of $318,000. 

There were 3,325 rural school districts, 
cach approximately four miles square and 
each administered by a local Board. 

In at least 50% of the ungraded schools, 
there was no way by which boys and girls 
who had completed grade 8 could have 
access to high school instruction. 

Many school buildings were out-of-date 
and much expenditure was necessary to 
bring school equipment and libraries up to 
the point where classroom work could be 
lone with efficiency by the teacher. 


Conditions were so bad that some dis- 
tricts were unable to operate their schools 
for the full year. 


“Throughout its entire investigation”, re 
ported the Albertan Legislative Committee on 
Rural Education, “and in connection with 
almost every phase of the problem of rural 
education, the Committee has been confronted 
with the limitations imposed by the existing 
system of administration. It regards as highly 
significant the unanimity and positiveness with 
which witnesses expressed the conviction that 
most of the weaknesses which have been noted 
inevitable under 
that 
remedy we must turn to the larger administra- 
tive unit”. 


in rural education are our 


system of administration, and for their 


Larger Units in Alberta. In 1935 and 
1936 the Parliament of Alberta passed legis- 
lation which gave the Minister of Education 
authority to constitute unions of rural school 
districts, so as to form School Divisions. This 
Act outlined the procedure to be followed in 
the establishment and operation of larger units 
of administration. First, officials of the Pro- 
vincial Education Department were to hold 
meetings in the areas designated for unification, 
and to discuss with the electors the advantages 
of the scheme, and attempt to answer objec- 
tions. Next, the Minister for Education would 
make an order constituting the Division. Each 
local district would continue to function as 
before, except that the control of finances and 
of teaching staff would be transferred into the 
hands of a Divisional Board. Each Board 
would consist of five members, representing the 
entire five sub-divisions of the larger unit. The 
members of the Board would be elected by the 
ordinary electorate, but after nomination at a 
meeting of delegates appointed by the Boards of 
Trustees of the local districts. The Divisional 
Board would appoint the teachers, assign them 
to schools, pay their salaries, and be respon- 
sible for the direction and care of buildings 
and the supplies of equipment and furniture. 
Kach Board would draw up an annual budget, 


and requisition the amount required to meet 


it from the Municipal authority, who would be 
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the collecting authority under the Divisional 
Each 


Superintendent of Education, except where one 


system. Division would have its own 


Superintendent might serve two Divisions. 
\ccording to the brochure, After Three 
Years, published by the Government of Alberta 
in 1940, some forty-six Divisions have been 
established since 1936, comprising 3,260 school 
districts. As a result, taxation has been equal- 


ized within each Division; high school in- 


struction has been extended; library facilities 
improved; teachers more effectively placed 
and supervision strengthened; also they have 
been given increased security and their salaries 
raised; while the school year has been length- 
ened; and the money available for education 
has been better laid out. The average teacher’s 
salary paid in all rural schools has risen from 
$752 in 1936-37 to $809 in 1938-39. In 
the latter year, the average salary paid in 
Divisions was $23 p.a. higher than the average 
salary paid in rural schools not included in 
To the 


above-mentioned brochure: 


Divisions. sum up in the words of 


“The three years experience of the Province 
of Alberta has shown that the Divisional Sys- 
tem not only is feasible, but that it also has 
decided advantages over the system of local 
The 


are being provided for high school pupils, the 


control. increased opportunities which 
better conditions under which teachers carry 
out their duties as instructors, the improve- 
ment 


of 


in the accommodation and equipment 


schools, the more harmonious relations 
developed among the people of each community, 
are all factors which have contributed to the 
growing favour, now almost general, with which 
the larger administrative unit is being accepted 
by the people. While the new system has not 
resulted in lowering expenditures on education, 
it has reduced the yearly cost of education per 
pupil according to both enrolment and average 
attendance, and also the average cost per pupil 
The 


System has increased very greatly the oppor- 


for each day of attendance. Divisional 


tunities of rural children. At this same time, 


it has succeeded in giving to the people of the 


Province a larger return on their educati 
dollar.” 

The movement towards the larger uni: 
of the ; 
hopeful ways of educational reform in Cai 
to-day. 


administration is therefore one 
The lesson learnt in Alberta can 
applied in other Provinces, provided that 

advantages of the plan become widely knoy 
among teachers, parents and tax-payers ¢g 


erally. By uniting small rural units 

Divisions of varying size, the gap between rural 
and urban areas of education can be lessened 
and the grosser disparities between teachers’ 


salaries reduced. 


Summary. 
summarised in a series of questions. 


The foregoing facts may |) 
Does 
Canada need any or all of the following: 


A uniform standard of compulsory school 
attendance ? 

A system of universal health inspection oj 
school children ? 

Teachers adequately paid by the standards 
set in other English-speaking countries ? 

A national salary scale and increments for 
teachers? 

Equal opportunity for rural and urban chil 
dren to attend high school and university ? 
More scholarship aid for university students 
(along the lines of British practice) ? 
Grouping together of small rural school 
districts into larger units of administration ? 
Dominion grants to universities? (Sirois 
Report recommendation ) 

(Sirois 


for research? 
Report recommendation ) 


Dominion grants 
Constitutional provision making Dominio 
grants for education possible, under safi 
guards protecting Provincial rights of con 
trol? 

The establishment of national standards in 
education is part of the process of strengthen 


ing national consciousness in Canada, of cul 


tivating loyal and effective citizenship, and 


protecting and strengthening our democrat 
heritage. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Services in Sas- 
Besides its important agricul- 


Cultural Extension 


katchewan. 
ral work, the Department of Extension of 
undertakes 


ultural services comprising the provision of 


University of Saskatchewan 
extension lectures on popular subjects; the 
Problems 
co-operation with the W.E.A. (Saskatoon 
Branch) ; the encouragement of study groups ; 
the administration of the 


rganization of a class on Current 


Saskatchewan 
Unit of the Film Library of the National Film 
Society. As far as study groups are concerned, 
forts are being made to expand the develop- 
eut of previous years. A pamphlet entitled 
In Outline of Service to Study Groups was 
published last October, and Professor Gordon 
nd Mr. Lederman carried on active publicity 
in twelve Co-operative schools held during the 
Summer. About 2,000 copies of the pamphlet 
were distributed, newspapers circularized, etc. 
\s a result, from September 1940 to February 
1941] 123 individuals 


secured from the Department 409 sets of study 


some groups and 63 


material. The chief demand proved to be for 


material on the Co-operative Movement, espe- 


ially credit unions ; for this material 71 groups 
nd This 


show that people are most interested in 


15 individuals applied. fact seems 
studies likely to contribute directly towards 
lping to improve the conditions in which they 

e. (A similar situation seems to prevail in 
Manitoba.) In political and economic subjects 
venerally, negligible interest was shown, prob- 
because people feel satiated with what they 

t about such matters through the newspapers 


| radio. However, considerable interest was 


isplayed in the recent C.B.C. broadcasts on 
emocracy and Citizenship” from Winnipeg 
loronto: fifteen groups and five individ- 
applied for the study group material for 
e broadcasts. Such materials do not, of 
rse, provide a substitute for proper Exten- 
Library activities. The ideal way to carry 


is work would be to lend study club mem- 


bers or individuals books on the subject in 
which they are interested, accompanied by 
mimeographed reading guides and explanatory 
notes prepared by members of the University 
faculty. There is also a need for the training 
of leaders of study groups; a school for com 
munity leaders at the University, of several 
days’ duration, would be extremely useful. 
During the Winter various popular Exten- 
sion lectures have been given at some of the 
larger centres of population in the Province, 
such as Tisdale, Rosetown aiid Prince Albert. 
The audiences at these lectures averaged about 
one hundred, and the subjects chosen were 
The W.E.A, 


Current Problems has been meeting since last 


varied. class at Saskatoon on 


November. There have been fifteen lecture 
and discussion sessions, with an average atten- 
dance of from 12 to 15. The Film Library of 
the National Film Society now consists of some 
45 reels, the documentary type. 
Between August Ist and November 30th, 1940, 
these films were shown to 21,966 persons, about 
15,000 of camp—the 
films being shown under the auspices of the 


Canadian Legion War Services. 


chiefly of 


whom were soldiers in 


Ontario Folk School Project. In his 
latest progress reports of December and Janu- 
ary, Mr. Art Haas tells of his visit to Manitoba, 
to assist in a folk school sponsored by Mani- 
toba Federation of Agriculture. In Manitoba 
the Federation has divided the Province into 
seven districts, each possessing a good local 
executive, and each sending a representative to 
the provincial board. Consequently, there are 
excellent contacts everywhere to help organize 
the folk school. “I felt,” says Mr. Haas, “that 
the school was much easier arranged in the 
West, and possibly better supported because 
of that fact—particularly by the older people.” 
He brought back with him several new ideas, 
including one for a “‘a six-period discussion on 


public speaking’. During January Mr. Haas 
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held folk 


Ontario. 


schools at Conn and Ceylon, in 
In Conn Mr. Leonard Harman was 
present and spoke on the subject of “Farm 
Radio Forums.” 


Mr. 
letter to Dr. Corbett one of the students at this 


The school at Ceylon was one 


of the best Ina 


Haas had encountered. 
school, Miss Beatrice Schramm, declares that 
“as a teacher, I am deeply disturbed because of 
the fact that pupils are continually leaving 
public school with no intention and little desire 
for further education. They and their parents 
believe that they are fully fitted for life. Yet 
these are Canada’s citizens of tomorrow. Per 
haps our educational system is to blame for 
this. We have been a static people; we have 
trained pupils for the professions, but have 
neglected the majority who do not continue in 
folk 


gleam of hope for these pe yple. 


the professions. In the school I see a 


Here we find 
ourselves; we learn to live; latent powers are 
stirred within us.” 


The 


eastern 


Radio Activity. 


Forum on the 


“B.C. Farm 


network 


new ( 
Radio has 
scored points all along the line. A chorus of 
enthusiasm has been raised by listeners through 
out the Maritimes, Ontario and Quebec. 
This is due largely to the skilful seript and 


Neil 


Shugg, who have given listeners live 


realistic Morrison 


Orville 


production by and 
characters, racy dialogue, and stimulating argu 
ment. The fame of the series has spread even 
into the U.S., and we hear that the Ohio Farm 


Bureau is making use of the broadcasts. 
\mong the many discussion groups that have 
been following the series are the radio forums 
in Ontario farm communities, which are spon 
sored by the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
from the Provincial Govern- 


Mr. 


reports from 200 forums reach the provincial 


with assistance 


ment. According to Leonard Harman, 


office each week. The local meetings range in 
attendance from small groups of four or five to 
with 40 or 


attendance is about 16. 


meetings 50. people. \verage 
Most are held in homes 
with a few of the larger in schoolhouses. By 
arrangement with various farm organizations 
small grants have been made to 24 “held organ 


izers” in various parts of the province. These 


are people of proven leadership in public servic; 
who give of their time without pay and use th 
grant for travelling expenses. Some of thes 
have organized as many as 20 Forums i: 

local county. The project has been rec 
with enthusiasm in 
this 


shown a disposition to hasten the “acti 


many districts. S 


Forums in “education for action” 
Plans are under discussion whereby they 


find an outlet for their energies through 


Federation of Agriculture, which is developing 
rapidly in Ontario. 
The C.B.C.’s “Theatre of Freedom” mack 


courageous start on February 2nd with Norman 


Corwin’s free verse fantasy, Seems Radi. 

Here to Stay, directed from Montreal by Earl 
McGill, one of Columbia’s best known pro 
ducers. The older generation of listeners as 
a rule seemed to dislike it, while the younger 
found it stimulating. But listeners who tri: 

to follow it with one ear while carrying on a 
conversation or playing games, were of cours 
grievously disappointed with a programme that 
required concentrated attention. General ay 
proval, however, greeted the second productior 
Shaw’s St. Joa 


directed by Rupert Lucas, the C.B.C.’s Super 


‘ 
I 


on February 9th—Bernard 


visor of Drama. Helen Menken gave an out 
standing performance, and a highly original 
interpretation of The Maid; the whole pri 
duction was marked with speed and vigow 
although several of the most striking scenes 
had to be omitted on account of time limitatior 


Walter 


the third production, Drinkwater’s Abrahan 


Huston came up to Toronto 
Lincoln, which was appropriately chosen fo 
the week of Lincoln’s birthday. The play itsel 
is loosely put together, but is memorabk 
the opportunities it gives for Lincoln’s speec! 
e.g. at Gettysburg. The fourth productio 
brought to Canada for the first time Robert 
\rdrey’s Thunder Rock, a play that failed o1 
the New York stage, but was the success 
the first year of the War in London. This ts 
a play of imagination and ideas, carryins 
against “defeatism”. 


warning Henry 


gave force and conviction to the pat 


Charleston, the lighthouse keeper who has 
from the world and is cured of his soli 
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British 


he “ghosts” of a party of immigrants from 
ype, wrecked near his lighthouse in 1849, 
warn him that defeatism a hundred years 
was as barren as it is to-day. In the fifth 

of the series, Barry Jones came up to 
treal to play the part of Roberts in Gals- 
thy’s Strife. The production was spirited, 
hardly reproduced the atmosphere of labour 
utes in South Wales. 


Anglo-American Co-operation. As a 
tribution to the better understanding of the 
sis and background of Anglo-American rela- 
ns, the English-Speaking Union (Ontario 
nch) has arranged a series of lectures on 
and 


Commonwealth Anglo-American 


blems. The English-Speaking Union was 
ganized in London in 1918 by Lord Balfour, 


Walter 


Evelyn 


Hon. Hines Page, Lord Tweeds 


W rench, 


citizens of the 


uir, Sir 


and other dis- 


Common 
The 


nion exists (in the words of its own motto) 


nguished British 


ith and the United States of America. 


draw together in the bond of comradeship 


the English-speaking peoples of the world”. It 


believes that there can be no lasting peace 
unless the English-speaking nations co-operate 
for the welfare of mankind. Canada’s intimate 
association with the U.S.A. and her member- 
ship of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
makes her the natural link between these two 
The 


which the Ontario Branch has organized are as 


great English-speaking groups. lectures 


follows: 
(March 19) 


Prof. Griffith Taylor (University of 


Social Evolution in Australia 


Toronto). 
( April 16) India’s 


War G. ~, 


Contribution to the 
Brett (Dean of School 
of Graduate Studies, University of 
Toronto). 
(May 14)—Canada and the United States 
Dr. Malcolm Wallace (Principal, 
University College, University of 
Toronto ). 


The lectures will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, and are timed to begin at'8.30 
p.m. sharp. 





NEW PAMPHLETS 


Choughtful, informative and provocative is 


second pamphlet in a new series published 
the World 
ler the general title “America Looks Ahead”, 
is pamphlet is Canada and the United States 


25 cents ) by Professor F. R. Scott of McGill 
contains 8&0 


Peace Foundation (Boston) 


niversity, Montreal. It 


pages 
ked with facts and conclusions. Professor 
first outlines the historical and economic 
ground of Canadian-U.S. relations, and 
\« velopments relating to boundaries, waters, 
e, fisheries, communications and defence. 
brings him to an analysis of the Ogdens- 
\greement. Here, he points out, Canada 
the first time accepted continental obliga- 
as well as maintaining her duty to aid 
in overseas. “So long as Canada fights 
Britain, everything which strengthens her 


on is indirectly an aid to Britain. If 
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Canada did not plan her home defence in con- 


junction with the United States, she would 
have to do it by herself; this would obviously 
be more difficult and most costly, and hence 
would detract more from her overseas effort’’. 
But joint defence, Professor Scott goes on to 
show, requires joint economic planning. ‘To 
day Canadians find themselves in the curious 
position that the more they contribute toward 
an overseas war effort, the more they push 
themselves toward financial dependence on the 
United 


States”. But again, defence depends 


on policy. Professor Scott sums up the basic 
common principles of Canadian-U.S. 


North 


conquest, (2) 


national 


policy as (1) that 


\merica shall not 


suffer invasion or that Canada 
and the U.S. have joint interests in other parts 


of the globe, (3) that they are both determined 
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that the democratic way of life shall continue 
to develop in the world. 

Two useful publications on Labour ques- 
tions during the War are The Labour Situation 
in Great Britain, May to October, 1940 (Inter- 
national Labour Office, Montreal, 25 cents) ; 
Behind the Head- 
lines” series, Canadian Institute of International 
\ffairs Adult 


Education. 10 Brewin. 


and Labour and the War (* 


and Canadian Association for 


cents) by Andrew 
The I.L.O, Survey gives a number of facts and 
figures concerning wages, prices, machinery of 
control, reserved occupations, industrial welfare 
and industrial but is 


relations ; somewhat 


inconclusive regarding the general trend in 


Britain. The reader is left to form his own 
opinion as to whether the war is bringing about 
“a new order” in Britain to-day, or merely an 
past defi- 
Mr. Brewin’s pamphlet deals with 


emergency readjustment to meet 


clencies. 
Labour in Canada. It shows how Canadian 
trade unions supported the War from the out- 
set. The Labour Movement had been weak 
and divided in past years, as well as politically 


impotent; but the War has brought about a 


changed situation, with increased employment 
and shortage of skilled labour. Mr. Brewin 
outlines the Industrial Disputes Act, making 
arbitration compulsory in war industries; and 
discusses the Government's attempts to stabilise 
wage rates and train new workers. In sacrific- 
ing some of its cherished “rights” (including 
a limitation on strikes, and removal of limita- 
tion on hours of work), Canadian labour has 
gained certain wage advantages, and a further- 
ance of the right to collective bargaining with 
employers, also a pledge that the War sacri- 
fices shall be only temporary. 

There are three new additions to the Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs (10 cents): The 
Arabs, by H. A. R. Gibb; The Origins of the 
War, by E. L. Woodward; and What Acts of 
War are Justifiable? by A. L. Goodhart. There 
has also been published the first of a series of 
l‘rench versions of pamphlets published by the 
C.A.A.E. This is Quel est le Niveau de la 
Santé Publique au Canada? translated by La 
Societe des Montreal (Case 
Postale 2914, Place d’Armes, Montreal), from 


Traducteurs de 


whom copies can be obtained, price 5 cents each. 
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